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distant stars, surely it is not beyond credibility to assume 
that the organic worlds may have a like relationship to 
each other when other circumstances are favourable. 

Hove, March 3. W. Ainslie Hollis. 


The a Particles from Radio-active Substances. 

The experiments of Rutherford and Hahn have shown 
that the ratio e/m has the same value, 5X10 3 , for a rays, 
no matter from what source the rays are derived. They 
are, however, taken alone, incapable of deciding whether 
the particles are hydrogen molecules carrying the usual 
ionic charge, or helium atoms with twice that charge. 
In a recent paper in Roy. Soc. Proc., Prof. Townsend has 
shown that the positive ion produced by Rontgen rays 
has twice the ionic charge at the moment of formation. 
If his further experiments prove this true generally, then 
the question whether the a rays are hydrogen or helium 
must be definitely decided in favour of the latter, and the 
association of this gas with radio-active substances is 
accounted for. R. S. Willows. 

Cass Institute, E.C. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN BURIAL CUSTOMS . 1 
E have had to wait some little while for Prof. 
Garstang’s publication of his discoveries in 
the necropolis of Beni Hasan during the years 
1902-3-4. However, “ better late than never.” 

The publication is issued under the auspices of 
the University of Liverpool, in which Mr. Gar- 
stang now professes the methods and practice 
of archaeology. We must congratulate Prof. 
Garstang on his appointment. As a professional 
excavator of untiring industry and “go,” he 
has been known to the archaeological world for 
some years; and he has been a lucky excavator 
also. Nobody knows better than the digger 
that luck, no less than a keen eye and “ sense 
of the probable,” knowledge of the appearance 
of disturbed and undisturbed land, &c., is an 
important ally to him; and the discoverer of 
the other half of the Menes tablet at Nagada 
should gratefully admit his obligations to Dame 
Fortuna. 

No such stroke of luck marked the ex¬ 
cavations at Beni Hasan. The results were all 
what might have been expected and predicted 
of a necropolis of the eleventh and twelfth 
dynasties. Except for a few more than usually 
elaborate models and some very fine cartonnage 
mummy-coverings of a type not previously 
noted, they are not new. As always in tombs 
of this date, we have little but the rectangular coffins 
and models of workmen, slaves, boats with their 
crews, granaries, and so forth, which are well known 
in our museums. A large number of tombs was dis¬ 
covered, and the number of objects found in them 
was enormous. How to publish this huge mass of 
material, mostly of types already well known, was a 
difficult question. 

To publish everything scientifically, in the manner 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, would have been 
a most expensive task, as well as (since the anti¬ 
quities found are mostly of a kind well known 
already) an unnecessary one. A scientific publication 
of similar type, but containing only the most impor¬ 
tant finds, would have been the expedient which most 
archaeologists would have adopted. Prof. Garstang 
has, however, chosen rather to adopt a novel plan; 
he has written simply a description of the burial 
customs of the Egyptians under the Middle Kingdom, 
illustrated by typical examples of the objects found 
at Beni Hasan. Whether this decision was wise or 

1 “ Burial Customs of Ancient Egypt.” By Prof. J. Garstang. Pp. xv+ 
250. (London : A. Constable and Co., Ltd,, 1907.) Price il. its. 6 d, net. 
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not it is difficult to say. As a matter of personal 
opinion, the other alternative of a modified publication 
on the lines of one of the annual volumes of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund would seem preferable. The result 
of Prof. Garstang’s decision is that we have here a 
book which is at once a more or less popular work 
on the burial customs of ancient Egypt, but only deals 
with this subject in part, and a scientific report of 
the results of the excavations at Beni Hasan which 
is of unhandy form, and is written and illustrated 
in an inconvenient way. The book is too heavy 
as well as too expensive for a popular treatise, 
while for a scientific work the larger format of 
the Fund’s publications is infinitely preferable. The 
treatment of the subject-matter is too general and 
scrappy for a scientific report, and the illustrations, 
being scattered throughout the text instead of con¬ 
centrated in plates, may be appropriately arranged 
for a popular book, but are most ill designed 
for reference by the scientific student. On the 
whole, we think Prof. Garstang’s decision unfor¬ 
tunate, and we hope that in future he will publish 
his discoveries in the admirable manner of his former 
publications, with their large, thin format and 
groups of plates at intervals throughout the 
volume. Let him keep his strictly scientific publica¬ 


tions and his oeuvres de vulgarisation entirely apart. 
A popular book from his pen on the burial customs 
of ancient Egypt which should really cover the whole 
subject would be most welcome. 

In spite of its defects, however, the present volume 
is a most interesting contribution to archaeological 
literature. As specimens of the admirable photo¬ 
graphs with which it is illustrated, we here reproduce 
in Fig. 1 a view showing the position of the pit- 
tombs excavated by Prof. Garstang in relation to the 
gallery-tombs of the princes of Beni Hasan, which 
are so well known to every visitor to Egypt; in Fig. 2 
a view of the interior of a tomb as discovered and 
after removing the debris, which shows how the 
coffins and models of boats, &c., are found, and 
incidentally shows how thorough Prof. Garstang's 
archaeological methods are in respect of complete 
photographic recording; and Fig. 3, a model of a 
group of two officers playing draughts on board 
ship, showing the cabin against which are propped 
their great shields and arrow-cases. This is a very 
interesting specimen of the numberless models found. 
which give us so complete an idea of what the 
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Egyptians looked like in the third millennium b.c. Of 
no other people at so remote an age do we know so 
much, and we may well bless that pious care for the 


to pursue an independent path as a painter. This is 
to be regretted from the point of view of archaeology, 
as Mr. Jones would, as his work with Prof. Garstang 
has shown, have been a valuable recruit to the 
ranks of the excavators. H. R. Hall. 


SLEEPING SICKNESS . 1 


Fig. 2. — (a) Interior of Tomb as discovered. 

(£) The same after removing the Debris. 

ancient dead which provided them with these little 
representations of their life on earth. 

Very few slips of any kind have crept into the text, 
but we notice one on p. 169, in which it is said that 
the names of the vases and other offerings painted 
on the coffins illustrated in Fig. 171 “ are given in 
difficult hieratic writing.” The names shown are in 
linear hieroglyphics, and are quite easy to read. The 


Fig. 3.—Officers playing Draughts cn board ship. Model from a Tomb. 

only unworthy photograph in the book is Fig. 4, in 
which the cliffs illustrated are by no means clear. 

At the end of his preface, Prof. Garstang says that 
his assistant, Mr. Harold Jones, is now leaving him, 
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\\I HEN the campaign against malaria was 
* ’ commenced, our knowledge of the para¬ 
sitic agent of that disease was practically 
complete, and in no essential particular has 
our knowledge of the mode of transmission 
changed since the discovery of the anopheline- 
malarial cycle. But when we consider sleep¬ 
ing sickness the matter is very different. Our 
knowledge of trypanosomes is even yet in its 
infancy. It has, for instance, been asserted 
over and over again that sexual differences 
exist in trypanosomes, and on this basis have 
been constructed developmental cycles which 
indeed may exist, but in proof of which the 
evidence hitherto adduced has been practically 
nil; and indeed two of the latest observers, 
Moore and Breinl, not only find no evidence 
of this sexual difference, at least in the blood, 
but describe two new phases of trypanosomes, 
viz. a so-called minute latent form, which 
comes into existence mainly when the ordinary 
forms from one cause or another have dis¬ 
appeared from the peripheral circulation, and 
resistant cystic forms, which appear when an 
animal is treated with atoxyl. 

We have, according to these authors, a 
cvcle of the trypanosome going on in the 
body hitherto unsuspected, and we also have 
enevstment of trypanosomes under injurious 
influences. If this be true, it shows that, 
unlike malaria, we know but little of the com¬ 
plete life-cycle of trypanosomes, for of these 
forms we know so far only of their bare existence. 
This discovery, then, opens the whole question of the 
life-cycle of trypanosomes, including the question also 
whether there are sexual forms or no. There are 
further questions which are equally obscure. While, 
in the case of malaria, shortly after the discovery of 
the all-essential importance of some of the anophelines 
in its transmission close attention was paid to the 
habits of these mosquitoes, in the case of tsetse-flies 
we know about their habits comparatively little. It is 
perhaps an exaggeration to say that we know now 
no more about tsetse-flies than we did when Bruce 
discovered that Gl. morsitans transmitted the trypano¬ 
some (T. brucei) of ngana, but at any rate we can 
sum up in a few words what we know of the habits 
of the flv :—(1) The only place so far discovered where 
the tsetses deposit their larvae has been among the 
roots of banana-trees; (2) they haunt the scrub or 
bush along the margins of lakes and rivers, and are 
seldom found far from water. The reason for this dis¬ 
tribution is unknown, though one might conjecture 
that it has something to do with their food supply. 
G) The sources of their food supply are also very 
imperfectly known. Is blood a necessity for their 
existence in nature? That they pursue man vora¬ 
ciously is known, but what other animals do they feed 
on ? Koch recently has confirmed the observation that 
thev suck crocodiles’ blood, and holds that this is 
their main if not sole food; and has even gone so 
far as to suggest that the destruction of crocodiles 
would cause the disappearance of the fly. The 

1 Proceedings of the First International Conference on the Sleeping 
Sickness held at London in June, 1907; and further paper respecting 
the Proceedings of the Conference. 
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